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tion of the Booklist as to the number of 
titles a year which should be indicated as 
recommended for purchase by the small 
libraries. Voted. 

The secretary informed the Board that 
a manuscript on "Periodicals for the small 
library," by Frank K. Walter, substantially 
a revision of Mrs. MacDonald-Jones' "Mag- 
azines for the small library," now out of 
print, had been received from the author- 
ities of the New York State library with the 
suggestion that it be reprinted by the Pub- 
lishing Board. The manuscript was re- 
ferred to Dr. Andrews as a committee of 
one. 

The secretary reported that Miss Moody 
had very nearly completed her "Index to 
library reports," and that it would soon 
be ready for printing. The manuscript 
was referred to Dr. Bostwick, as a com- 
mittee of one, for final approval, upon 
which the secretary was authorized to 
have it printed. 

At the recommendation of the secretary 
it was 
Voted, that 100 sets of cards for Warner's 

Library of the world's best literature be 

reprinted. 

A report was made by Dr. Andrews, as 
committee of one on periodical cards, in 
which a plan was outlined for reorganizing 
the present method of accepting subscrip- 
tions and the list of periodicals for which 
cards are printed. The report was 
adopted. 

A letter was read from Dr. E. C. Richard- 
son advocating the preparation and print- 
ing of a union list of periodicals in the 
principal libraries of the United States and 
Canada, and inquiring whether the Amer- 
ican Library Association could help in 
such a project. The matter was referred 
to Dr. Andrews and Dr. Bostwick as a 
committee to investigate and report. 

The question of evaluating subscription 
books for the information of librarians was 
discussed at some length, and Miss Bascom 
was requested to ascertain, if possible, the 
approximate number of titles of subscrip- 
tion books issued annually, and whether it 



would be feasible to secure critical opin- 
ions regarding their respective merits. 
Voted, that a discount of 10 per cent on 
all orders for A. L. A. publications 
amounting to $1 or over be granted to 
all institutional members of the A. L. A. 
Henry E. Legler was re-elected chairman 
for the coming year. 

A. L. A. COUNCIL 

The A. L. A. Council held two meetings, 
the first on Thursday morning, January 2, 
and the second on Friday morning, Jan- 
uary 3. 
The following 33 members were present: 
Henry E. Legler was re-elected chairman 
Isom, Herbert Putnam, Purd B. Wright, 
C. W. Andrews, Linda A. Eastman, T. W. 
Koch, W. H. Brett, R. G. Thwaites, E. C. 
Richardson, F. P. Hill, A. E. Bostwick, C. 
H. Gould, Mrs. H. L. Elmendorf, Samuel H. 
Ranck, H. W. Craver, C. B. Roden, L. J. 
Burpee, Sula Wagner, Chalmers Hadley, 
Sarah B. Askew, A. S. Root, F. K. Walter, 
Margaret Mann, Caroline Burnite, Mary W. 
Plummer, W. N. C. Carlton, Grace D. Rose, 
Clara F. Baldwin, Josephine A. Rathbone, 
Mrs. Harriet P. Sawyer, and M. S. Dudgeon. 

First Session 

The first topic under consideration was 
a further discussion of the report of the 
Committee on the Relation of the Public 
Library to the Municipality (for original 
report see Proceedings of the Ottawa con- 
ference, pp. 197-199). 

Dr. Bostwick, chairman of the Commit- 
tee, read the following supplementary re- 
port drafted jointly by his Committee and 
the Committee on library legislation of the 
League of Library Commissions: 

SUPPLEMENTARY REPORT 

Education is a matter of state, rather 
than of municipal, concern. Consequent- 
ly it is a function of the state, rather 
than of the city, to provide an educa- 
tional code. Hence, whenever the consti- 
tution permits, a general state law as to 
libraries is preferable to local charter pro- 
visions. 
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If a satisfactory state law governing 
all libraries in the state exists and is con- 
stitutional, there should be enacted pro- 
visions which shall make it certain that 
the state law shall control in every city 
in the state, whether the city be under 
special charter, general charter, or under 
a commission form of government. 

Where there is now no existing satisfac- 
tory state law, but it is constitutionally 
competent that a state law should con- 
trol libraries, then this committee recom- 
mends that a satisfactory code (to be 
hereafter drafted along lines heretofore 
reported) be enacted by the state legisla- 
ture. 

Where under the constitution the city 
must, by home rule measure in charter 
or elsewhere, control libraries, then the 
substance of the heretofore mentioned 
state code can be varied to become a part 
of the local charter. 

Dr. Bostwick stated that various mem- 
bers of the Committee had been in cor- 
respondence with Dr. Clinton Rogers Wood- 
ruff, secretary of the National Municipal 
League, and that they had emphasized the 
fact that librarians were not opposed to 
the merit system as Dr. Woodruff seemed 
to think was the case. 

Mr. Hadley stated that by the appoint- 
mission governed municipality, it need not 
necessarily follow that the library need 
dispense with a library board. While it is 
true that city affairs, including those of the 
library, are directly under the commis- 
sioners, it has been found possible to pro- 
vide in charters for a library board ap- 
pointed by and responsible to the commis- 
sioner of education. 

Mr. Hadley stated that by the appoint- 
ment of such a library board, even with 
final authority lodged in a commissioner's 
hands, the library would have the benefit 
of special attention and advice, which ad- 
vantages were also appreciated by the com- 
missioner. 

In discussing the suggestion of the com- 
mittee that a city's library affairs be 
placed under state control, as were the pub- 
lic schools, Mr. Hadley said that while 
this might be desirable, in western cities 
at least, he thought such an arrange- 
ment would not be considered by the vot- 



ing population. He said that in western 
cities the entire trend of public opinion 
was against the removal of city affairs 
from the direct control of voters, and that 
recent legislation showed that instead of 
increasing the power of the state in munic- 
ipal affairs, the power of the municipality 
had been increased at the expense of state 
control. 

Dr. Andrews suggested that the attitude 
of librarians toward civil service methods 
would be better understood if the word 
"its" be substituted for "a" at the end of 
the seventeenth line on page 199, column 
2 of the Ottawa Proceedings, making the 
sentence to read, "it should provide that 
all employment should be given on the 
basis of merit alone, but that its civil 
service system," etc. 

The president read the following letter 
which he had received from Miss Helen E. 
Haines, in which she discussed the subject 
under consideration: 

Pasadena, Cal. 
Dec. 27, 1912 
Dear Mr. Legler: 

The enclosed documents will explain 
themselves. I am sending them to you in 
the hope that you may think them of suffi- 
cient interest and timeliness to have them 
read at the A. L. A. Council meeting next 
week, in connection with any discussion 
or report upon the Relation of the Library 
to the Municipality, as presented at the 
Ottawa meeting. I very much hope that 
this subject, and the report made upon it 
at Ottawa by the committee, may come up 
for Council consideration and that the A. 
L. A. will take direct action regarding it. 
The report on this subject presented at 
Ottawa deals with what seems to me a 
matter of fundamental present importance 
to the library development of this country. 
It indicated the position which the A. L. A. 
ought to have taken at least five years ago, 
with the direct purpose of shaping methods 
of library organization in communities 
where civic government was being remade 
under the "Commission" plan. But it does 
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not, it seems to me, go beyond the indica- 
tion of the position the A. L. A. should as- 
sume; and the resolution which it pre- 
sents, and which was adopted at Ottawa, 
cannot — if not further amplified and forti- 
fied — be used as an effective working 
measure. 

In a recent summary of commission gov- 
ernment, the New York Times stated that 
in September of this year there were 206 
cities in the U. S. managed under this 
system — these cities being in 34 of the 48 
states. Of course they are mainly in the 
northwestern and southwestern sections — 
29 in Texas, 26 in Kansas, 28 in the Pacific 
and Rocky Mountain states — and though 
many in small places, the list includes such 
larger cities as Lowell, Mass., Oakland, 
Cal., Birmingham, Memphis, Omaha, Spo- 
kane, and New Orleans. Denver, I under- 
stand, is considering the matter, and Los 
Angeles has just passed through a "com- 
mission" campaign. So far, I do not think, 
that in one of these cities has the effect 
upon the public library of this entire re- 
making of municipal methods been directly 
influenced or considered by the A. L. A.; 
there has been no effort to reach the libra- 
ries and support them in their endeavor 
to preserve their library's integrity; there 
have been no official relations between the 
A. L. A. and the National Municipal League 
people looking toward the safeguarding of 
the library interests. 

Unquestionably, the interest in commis- 
sion government is growing, and the ex- 
periment will be tried in a constantly in- 
creasing number of cities, while even in 
communities where the "commission" 
scheme is not adopted, there is bound to 
be a redrafting and reshaping of city char- 
ters on some more conservative plan. This 
means that a large number of the cities of 
the United States are just now engaged in 
or entering upon radical administrative re- 
organization, bringing about changes in 
scope and authority of almost all civic de- 
partments. If this is so, it is perfectly 
clear that here is an opportunity to 
strengthen the organic structure of the 



public library throughout the country; to 
place it actually (not just in speeches and 
in print) upon its proper footing as an 
educational institution ranking with the 
schools; and to cut the bonds of ignorance 
that in many places keep it virtually in the 
same category with the department of 
street paving or inspection of plumbing. 
If the A. L. A. can reach the people who 
are framing these new municipal charters, 
can make clear to them what a modern 
public library ought to be, and can enlist 
them as supporters of a proper system, it 
will be actually shaping the mold for the 
public library of the future. 

My own suggestions as to means of doing 
this would be not just to pass a resolu- 
tion of endorsement, or suggestion, or 
merely continue a committee; but to effect 
a merging of the work being done sep- 
arately on this subject by the League of 
Library Commissions and the A. L. A. Com- 
mittee, and to provide for the drafting of 
provisions for library organization under 
the commission plan of government, these 
provisions to be officially approved and 
authorized by the A. L. A. and printed in 
available form for distribution (I should 
suggest two sets of library provisions, one 
for cities in which there is a state law 
providing library taxation, and one for 
cities in states without such a law) ; to 
arrange for several articles setting forth 
the need and importance of proper library 
recognition, to be published, if possible, in 
the National Municipal League organ 
(these articles to be available in reprint 
form as ammunition for librarians faced 
with commission problems); particularly 
to try to bring about enlightenment and 
co-operation on the part of Dr. Clinton 
Woodruff and Dr. Delos Wilcox; and to 
send notice to the librarians of all cities 
facing charter revision, offering the sup- 
port and help of the A. L. A. to them and 
to the local charter framing body. 

In the case of the Los Angeles charter 
neither the librarian nor the library board 
had anything in the way of official litera- 
ture to present to the charter framers, 
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until at the very last hearing, when they 
submitted the Ottawa report of the Com- 
mittee on Municipal Relations. The pres- 
ident of the board told me that this was 
received with respect and evidently made 
an impression, and expressed his convic- 
tion that if the library representative had 
been able to present a draft of model li- 
brary provisions, authorized and approved 
by the National Association, they would 
almost surely have been accepted and in- 
corporated in the charter. The criticism 
of the president of the library board on the 
Ottawa resolution was that it did not con- 
vey sufficiently definite instructions, and he 
strongly urged the promulgation of an offi- 
cial model draft of recommended library 
provisions. 

I thought Mr. Woodruff's letter decidedly 
specious; also pretty vague in its refer- 
ences to library features of city charters. 
I can not see that he really met any of my 
points, or gave clear logical consideration 
to the subject. Also if he regards the city 
public library system as a minor excres- 
cence — the wart on Cromwell's nose! — I 
think he needs to be labored with firmly 
and persistently. I do not know why my 
little exposition should tend to "defeat its 
end" as he fears; but perhaps it was not 
sufficiently solemn and roundabout; at any 
rate I was glad the Independent sent it to 
him, for it will have fully served its pur- 
pose if it helps at all to a clearer under- 
standing of the library situation in munic- 
ipal reform movements, and the need of 
some kind of effective action. I was very 
glad to see a sort of glimmering indication 
in his letter that the municipal reformers 
were beginning to see a light on the sub- 
ject of library civil service. 

I send you the warmest wishes for a 
prosperous and fruitful New Year for the 
A. L. A. under your guidance. Please give 
my affectionate remembrances and greet- 
ings to my A. L. A. friends at the Chicago 
meeting, and believe me, as ever 

Sincerely yours, 

HELEN E. HAINES 



The following communication was also 
read, which was prepared by Miss Haines 
and submitted to the editor of The Inde- 
pendent in protest against their editorial 
characterization of the Los Angeles char- 
ter as a "model." The article was not 
printed, as the editor judged its publication 
not necessary. 

The Proposed Los Angeles City Charter 

In the interests of one of the most im- 
portant existing agencies of public educa- 
tion, it is necessary to enter protest 
against the editorial on "A Model City 
Charter," in the Independent of December 
5. That the proposed Los Angeles charter 
was a "model" may be true, in the sense 
that it undoubtedly represented the ex- 
treme, in what the Independent blandly 
terms "all the new ideas in municipal gov- 
ernment;" but in its relation to the only 
subject of which I have knowledge — the 
public library — it certainly was a most 
dangerous "model" of ignorance, indiffer- 
ence and misconception. I refer to its 
provisions relating to public library main- 
tenance and administration. That it was 
defeated by a two to one majority is cause 
for thankfulness to everyone interested or 
engaged in the splendid work that public 
libraries are doing throughout the country 
— but it is not sufficient to be thankful in 
silence when journals of the intelligence 
and influence of the Independent have only 
praise for a measure that dealt a deadly 
blow to public library development. 

Had the proposed charter carried, the 
Los Angeles public library would have 
been entirely deprived of any fixed income 
from the city assessment roll, and would 
have been made dependent for support up- 
on what appropriation could be "wrung" 
from the city Council (or Commission) by 
annual appeals. Its complete control 
would have been placed in the hands of a 
single commissioner, charged with other 
important responsibilities, and its work 
and interests linked up with the adminis- 
tration of the parks, the city playgrounds, 
and "the functions of the present music 
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commission." On its own internal admin- 
istration — analogous in quality and require- 
ments of service only with the administra- 
tion of the public schools — the fetters of 
city civil service would have been doubled 
and trebled. What the prospects for use- 
ful service and broad development could 
be, under such conditions, I leave any fair- 
minded person to say, only expressing the 
conviction that in this present day of ex- 
tension of educational opportunity through 
public libraries, the library provisions of 
the Los Angeles charter were a step back 
into barbarism. Nor were these provisions 
framed without information upon accepted 
principles of library maintenance. The rep- 
resentations of the local library authorities 
and the reports and resolutions of the 
national library association upon the broad 
general subject were simply ignored by 
the charter-framing body. 

Certainly it is time for the American Li- 
brary Association to devise more effective 
measures than now exist for shaping meth- 
ods of library organization in communities 
where the structure of civic government is 
being rebuilt under the commission plan. 
It is evident that with all the paper and 
print annually sacrificed in praise of edu- 
cation, with the development of great pub- 
lic library systems in so many cities, build- 
ing up character and making citizenship, 
with a network of library associations 
throughout the country, it is a natural 
enough assumption that the public library 
has found its assured place in modern life 
But the incident of the Los Angeles char- 
ter shows that this is not so, and that peo- 
ple who stand forth as leaders of reform 
and enlightenment, in whose hands the 
fate of a public library may rest, are not 
yet able to recognize that the public library 
stands on the same plane as the public 
schools and is not to be handled in the 
same way as the city street cleaning de- 
partment. 

On other features of the Los Angeles 
charter I am not competent to comment. 
But it seems probable that if library in- 
terests could be so mishandled, other de- 



partments would also have suffered had 
theory been turned into practice. Perhaps 
the truly reformed citizen, sipping his mu- 
nicipal milk, nibbling a municipal roll 
spread with municipal butter (limited to 
light fare by municipal taxation), voting 
daily in municipal elections, and living his 
municipal life under the restrictions of an 
all-pervading municipal civil service, might 
well look forward eagerly to the day when 
he should be municipally buried by the 
municipal undertaker. 

HELEN E. HAINES, 
Pasadena, Cal. 
(Formerly managing editor of Library 
Journal.) 



THE INDEPENDENT 

130 Pulton Street, New York 

Editorial Rooms 

December 21, 1912. 
Miss Helen E. Haines, 

Pasadena, California. 
My dear Madam: 

I referred your letter to Mr. Woodruff 
for information and judgment and I enclose 
his reply. I judge that he in a measure 
agrees with you but regards the question 
as one yet under serious consideration. At 
present I do not think it necessary to pub- 
lish your letter. 

Very truly yours, 
WILLIAM HAYES WARD, 

Editor. 



NATIONAL MUNICIPAL REVIEW 
Editor, Clinton Rogers Woodruff 

December 19, 1912. 
Dr. William Hayes Ward, 

The Independent, 130 Pulton Street, 
New York City. 
My dear Dr. Ward: 

I have read with a great deal of interest 
and some measure of amusement Miss 
Haines's letter about the proposed Los 
Angeles charter. I did not like the library 
provisions in the new charter myself and 
so said when I was there last summer and 
in correspondence, but to reject the whole 
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instrument because one or two portions of 
it were not to my liking would be equiva- 
lent to denying Washington's greatness be- 
cause he swore, or to considering Crom- 
well's career in the terms of the wart on 
his nose. 

My feeling with regard to the Los Angeles 
charter was no doubt due to the fact that 
I am a trustee of the Free Library of Phil- 
adelphia, and as such sympathize with the 
library point of view. I must confess, how- 
ever, that most of my colleagues who ex- 
pressed themselves on the subject at Los 
Angeles were of the opinion that sooner or 
later there would have to be a change in 
library administration methods and that in 
all likelihood the library would have to be 
administered as a part of the educational 
system of the city, and the step which our 
Los Angeles friends took was intended to 
be in that direction. I have been having 
some very interesting correspondence with 
librarians throughout the country on some 
of the points Miss Haines raises and I find 
them almost uniformly doubtful as to the 
applicability of the principles of the merit 
system to library administration. I am 
planning to have an article or two on the 
subject in the National Municipal Review 
at the earliest possible date, as I believe 
this is a subject which ought to be thrashed 
out. 

I am writing somewhat at length to you 
so that you may know a little of the situa- 
tion and appreciate that there is very con- 
siderable difference of opinion among 
students of municipal life as to the ques- 
tions which Miss Haines raises in her let- 
ter. If you had a department of corre- 
spondence, which I am sorry you have not, 
I should like to see her letter printed, al- 
though I think it would tend to defeat the 
ends she has in view. 

I think I have given you enough in this 
letter to enable you to make intelligent 
comment on it if you feel so inclined. It 
occurs to me to say that the American Li- 
brary Association is studying this whole 
question but, so far as I recall, has not yet 



made any formal pronouncement on the 
subject. 

So far as they have expressed them- 
selves, however, individual librarians seem 
to be very strongly opposed to the com- 
mission form of government. Possibly this 
is due to the fact that they have not yet 
adjusted themselves to the new condition 
of affairs and this always tends to incon- 
venience and annoyance on the part of 
officials, and especially upon the part of 
those who have worked out their own 
methods. 

I am returning Miss Haines's letter, 
which I am glad to have seen. 

Yours faithfully, 
CLINTON ROGERS WOODRUFF 

DR. HILL: Am I right in thinking that 
the resolution as contained in this printed 
report of the Committee is the same as 
was passed by the Council proper in its 
modified form, and that the whole subject 
is still before this Committee, who will 
make a further report? If so, there are 
two or three points which occur to me. 
One is the very one which Dr. Andrews has 
mentioned. I would emphasize that point 
even more strongly and say that the civil 
service system should be within the library 
itself. 

In the seventh paragraph of the report 
mention is made of the relation between 
the museum and library. I want to enter 
a personal protest against that recom- 
mendation, unless the two institutions are 
in the same building and their work so 
closely connected that there would be no 
difference between the two institutions. 
The ninth paragraph — election of members 
of board — also attracts my attention. 
While in the western part of the country 
everybody appears to be elected to office 
by the citizens at large, still I hope that 
this point will not be emphasized too 
strongly by the Committee in making its 
final report. I believe the appointment to 
a library board should be made by some 
individual or commission who would be 
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personally responsible for the members of 
that Board. The Committee does speak 
of the bad feature. In the eleventh para- 
graph the suggestion is made that the city 
treasurer should be ex-offlcio treasurer of 
the board. I have served as librarian un- 
der boards having their own treasurer and 
under boards having a city treasurer. We 
get more satisfactory results by having 
our own treasurer than by having a city 
treasurer, and the city is benefited in the 
long run very much more. Where the li- 
brary has its own treasurer expenditures 
are much more carefully watched than 
where expenditures are made by the city 
treasurer who has no intimate knowledge 
of the library's affairs. Page three, column 
two, in paragraph thirteen, it states that 
"The library board should have full legal 
rights for defense in the courts, etc." The 
library should be an independent corpora- 
tion, capable of suing and being sued. I 
think that individuals are much more likely 
to give to an independent than to a munici- 
pal corporation. 

MR. ANDERSON: I am inclined to agree 
with Dr. Hill. Recently I learned that 
the public library of Rochester, N. Y., 
could buy nothing amounting to $250 or 
over without advertising for bids for the 
same. City departments in New York 
have to advertise for bids for anything 
amounting to $1,000 or over. The New 
York public library, being an incorporated 
body and not a department of the city, 
does not have to advertise for bids in any 
case. This is very important. Naturally 
we have to make large expenditures dur- 
ing the year for books, etc. If we had to 
advertise for bids when we were proposing 
to buy in amounts of $1,000 or over, the 
conditions would be simply impossible. I 
think a public library should account to the 
city for all expenditures from funds pro- 
vided by the city, and this we do in New 
York in great detail. Without question, 
our board of trustees can spend the funds 
in its care to better advantage than could 
city officials. 



Mr. Brett felt that when funds for the 
library were once appropriated they should 
be entirely independent and not subject 
to the control of the council, and that when 
once received should be absolutely at the 
disposal of the library board. He thought 
it was well for the auditor of the city to 
be the auditor of the library board, and 
that the city treasurer act as treasurer of 
the board. If a library board has its 
accounts audited by the city auditor the 
municipal authorities know absolutely what 
the library is doing and are thus satis- 
fied. 

DR. HILL: We do not seem to be very 
far apart after all. The New York Public, 
Queens Borough Public, and Brooklyn Pub- 
lic send all receipted bills to the city 
treasurer as vouchers for money expended, 
and the official affairs of all these insti- 
tutions are audited by an outsider who is 
employed for that purpose. 

MR. WRIGHT: The new city charter for 
St. Joseph, Mo., (legally the law govern- 
ing cities of the first class) provides for 
two treasurers. The city treasurer acts as 
library treasurer for all tax collected funds, 
and all bills against such funds are audited 
for correctness by the city auditor. Special 
funds, such as bequests, gifts, and library 
collections, are handled by the board treas- 
urer. A detailed report of expenditure 
through the board treasurer is made an- 
nually to the city authorities. It is under- 
stood, of course, that the library board has 
exclusive authority in the expenditures of 
its moneys, being exempt from all build- 
ing and supply restrictions of other depart- 
ments. The use of the regularly consti- 
tuted auditing department satisfies the pub- 
lic, and is of no expense to the library. 

With your permission, I wish to express 
personal satisfaction at the interest shown 
in this report, and the progress made. The 
committee reporting was appointed one 
year ago at my suggestion, to formulate an 
expression of principles on matters of vital 
interest to library work, which could re- 
ceive the endorsement of the A. L. A. The 
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need for such declaration of principles was 
emphasized by the situation in one city 
late last year, where a generally most pro- 
gressive charter, prepared under the di- 
rect advice of the National Municipal 
League, violated many of the fundamental 
things from the library standpoint. 

When this report is completed it will be 
possible to present to communities con- 
sidering municipal legislation, a concrete 
declaration of principles covering library 
needs, with reasons therefor. If this As- 
sociation can provide for proper committee 
representation at future meetings of the 
National Municipal League and the Civil 
Service League, this work will not have 
been in vain. In this day of changing char- 
ters and laws, none of us know how soon 
we may need help ourselves. 

Mrs. Elmendorf said that the city treas- 
urer acting as treasurer of the library 
funds does not necessarily protect the li- 
biary, as she was formerly connected with 
a city library where the city treasurer was 
treasurer of the library, but that this did 
not prevent the embezzlement of several 
thousand dollars of the library funds. 

DR. ANDREWS: Speaking as a citizen 
and not a librarian, in regard to the di- 
rect election of the library board, I object 
strongly to any increase in the number of 
positions to be filled by election. At the 
last primary election in Chicago more than 
sixty positions had to be voted on and 
about six hundred names were offered for 
choice. It is evident that the average 
citizen cannot determine who will be the 
most desirable members of a library board. 
The method of direct election, if best any- 
where, could be so only in small cities and 
towns. 

MR. RANCK: Since the Ottawa meeting 
the members of the committee have not 
exactly changed their views, but there has 
come to them a growing conviction of the 
importance of this whole subject, due in 
part to correspondence and conferences 
with members of the library profession, 
and also in part with persons outside of 
the profession and who are interested in a 



general way in the library movement. I 
feel that the American Library Association 
cannot emphasize too strongly that the li- 
brary should be regarded as an educational 
institution, and in line with this thought 
that education is a matter of state concern, 
rather than of municipal or local concern: 
in other words, that the interests of the 
state in education are very generally re- 
garded as paramount, and rightly so. In 
many of the states where they have the 
commission form of government the public 
school system is not included under the 
workings of the commission, on the theory 
that the educational functions are different 
from local government functions, and 
that the commission form of government 
belongs only to the local government func- 
tions of the municipality. This whole 
thought is in line with the provisions of 
the constitutions of some of the states, and 
particularly of the state of Michigan. Prom 
the very beginning the constitution of 
this state has contained two articles, one 
known as the Local Government Article, 
and the other as the Education Article. 
The Supreme Court decided that munici- 
palities are organized under the local gov- 
ernment article, and the public schools, li- 
braries, etc., under the education article. 
All of this is on the theory referred to 
above, that in matters of education the in- 
terests of the whole state are paramount. 
It, therefore, seems to me that the Amer- 
ican Library Association, in declaring it- 
self on this subject, should throw its influ- 
ence on the side which regards the library 
as an educational institution. 

Mr. Strohm said that the Supreme Court 
of Michigan had recently rendered a de- 
cision deciding that, while municipalities 
were recognized under the local govern- 
ment article, the public schools, libraries, 
etc., were under the education article. The 
Supreme Court of Michigan, having under 
consideration the right of the city of De- 
troit to issue bonds for library purposes 
to an amount over and above the limit 
applying to bond issue for general munici- 
pal purposes, held that no such restriction 
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applies in case of the library bond issues, 
as they properly fall in the same class as 
school bonds. Thus in the opinion of the 
court the library is an integral part of the 
public educational system. 

Miss Ahern said that there was every- 
where a lack of decision as to where the 
public library really belongs under the 
commission form of government. Neither 
the civil service people nor the municipal 
authorities are (willing that the public 
library should be classed with the educa- 
tional agencies as a rule, and yet there is 
no question that the libraries really be- 
long with other educational agencies and 
that the municipal civil service rules 
should not apply to them any more than to 
the school management. 

Furthermore, it is often said by those 
conducting municipal affairs, that libraries 
want to stand off by themselves, and are 
unwilling for the municipal authorities to 
govern them. There is something in this, 
but the fault lies in the fact that there has 
been no definite place in city affairs where 
the library actually belongs. 

Dr. Bostwick stated that the committee 
was not so anxious that any action should 
be taken on the supplementary report ' as 
that it should have some kind of assurance 
of the desire of the Council that it should 
proceed on the lines indicated in that re- 
port or on some kind of definite orders 
regarding the directions of this work. 

Dr. Hill moved that the committee be 
continued and that the whole question be 
referred back to them with the request 
that they report to the next Council meet- 
ing. VOTED. 

Mr. Ranck stated the committee would 
be glad to have some expression of opinion 
at least on the first paragraph of the sup- 
plementary report pertaining to the state 
code. 

Dr. Bostwick stated that the committee 
would like to have the substance of the 
Ottawa report definitely approved or dis- 
approved by the Council. 

Dr. Andrews moved that the first para- 
graph of the supplementary report be in- 



corporated in the final report to be pre- 
sented at next summer's conference. 
VOTED. 

The next subject considered by the Coun- 
cil was a further discussion of Mr. Strohm's 
paper at the Ottawa conference on "The 
efficiency of the library staff and scientific 
management." 

Dr. Richardson spoke on the value of 
change of occupation. He called attention 
to the modern biological study of mental 
hygiene and its practical bearings on the 
question of length and distribution of vaca- 
tion, the granting of leave for attending 
Library Association meetings, as well as 
on change of occupation within the library. 
He referred to the scientific study of fa- 
tigue and its practical bearing on the per- 
centage of error. For correction and veri- 
fication work, two hours a day is a max- 
imum of highest efficiency. We have been 
turning our attention too much to the in- 
crease of output by specializing so that 
each repeats often a few motions, and 
have tended to forget that a little more 
variety and complexity really promotes 
rather than lessens accuracy. 

MISS AHERN: I should like to call at- 
tention to the last report of Dr. Johnston, 
of Columbia University, where he speaks 
on the subject of the organization of a 
staff. Dr. Johnston makes a strong argu- 
ment that the standards of appointment to 
the several grades in the staff of the li- 
brary should be the same as those in the 
corresponding grades of the staff of instruc- 
tion. He also argues, reasonably, for em- 
ploying skilled bibliographers as librarians 
of the several schools of the university, in- 
stead of student assistants, and announces 
that, while the students may be employed 
hereafter in clerical work of a mechanical 
character, they will no longer be employed 
in any of the higher grades of the library 
service of Columbia University. 

Dr. Johnston also recommended that the 
junior assistants be allowed each year to 
pursue at least one course of study in the 
university, as such training will not only 
further the development of the assistant, 
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but preserve the unity of the service as a 
whole, which is the condition of efficient 
and economical administration. 

MR. ANDERSON: In this connection it 
may be interesting to know that in the 
New York public library an athletic asso- 
ciation has lately been organized among 
the members of the staff. It is hoped that 
the work of this association will improve 
the health, and indirectly the efficiency, of 
many members of the staff. 

Until December 1, 1912, the hours of 
service in our circulation department were 
42% hours a week during eight months of 
the year, and 40 hours during the four 
summer months. Upon the recommenda- 
tion of our medical officer, on the date men- 
tioned the hours were reduced to 40 per 
week for the entire year, which are the 
hours required in our reference depart- 
ment. Before December 1, assistants were 
taking only one-half hour for lunch. Now 
they are required to take a whole hour, and 
are advised to take whatever part of the 
hour they can in exercise in the open 
air. 

Miss Rathbone said that at Pratt Insti- 
tute library they had recently established 
the practice of serving afternoon tea in 
the staff room. Some one was regularly 
employed to prepare and serve it and the 
members of the staff were invited to come 
down from 4 to 5 and take a cup of tea 
if they felt like it. Five to ten minutes 
was sufficient for this, and the practice had 
been so beneficial that the library expects 
to establish it permanently. 

DR. BOSTWICK: In our new building in 
St. Louis we have a very complete set of 
rooms for the comfort of the staff, includ- 
ing locker rooms for both sexes; a lunch 
room, with kitchen and pantry; a staff 
recreation room, with piano and victrola; 
a staff rest room in a quiet, dark place; a 
handball court for the boys, and an indoor 
room for them with gymnastic apparatus. 
I know of no other place where the equip- 
ment of this kind is so complete. 

In regard to vacations, let me say that I 
have always considered them as assign- 



ments to special work. What an assistant 
does during the rest period in August is 
just as important to the library as what 
she does in cataloging during July. This 
point of view will affect various decisions 
on the part of an executive. For instance, 
he will not grant cumulated vacations, be- 
lieving that such grant would be as absurd 
as to allow a cataloger to accession twice 
as many books in one month on condition 
that she be allowed to do something else 
in another month. 

Mr. Ranck called attention to Josephine 
Goldmark's Study of Fatigue and Efficiency, 
one of the publications of the Russell Sage 
Foundation. This is a scientific study of 
the whole subject, and in reality deals 
with the fundamental principles of the 
whole matter under discussion. These 
scientific principles must be understood 
to get a satisfactory solution of the prob- 
lem. 

DR. ANDREWS: Another view is that 
vacation is a part of the salary. If the as- 
sistant is not to return for the coming year 
a vacation is justified only on the ground 
that it is salary for service already per- 
formed. From this point of view cumula- 
tion of vacation is a matter to be decided 
with reference to the conditions of par- 
ticular cases. Mr. Strohm does not empha- 
size the effect of the graded salary on the 
efficiency of the staff. You may remem- 
ber that Dr. Dewey was strong in favor 
of an increase of salary with continued 
good service. Our experience confirms 
this opinion and I presume that most civil 
service systems would embody the prin- 
ciple to some extent. 

Dr. Hill said, respecting the graded serv- 
ice and the opinion sometimes expressed 
that promotion goes with length of service, 
that he thought it should be added that 
one who is both efficient and has served 
a long time should receive more recogni- 
tion than one who has merely served a long 
time with ordinary ability. 

DR. RICHARDSON: Of course in many 
occupations efficiency is on the rising curve 
for a certain length of time. There is an 
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actual increase in efficiency in some con- 
structive work for an hour or two before 
the mind reaches its best efficiency, and 
this may continue at this level for another 
hour or two before it begins to fall. The 
point is that the number of errors increases 
with the amount of fatigue, and in routine 
and repetitious occupations fatigue begins 
sooner, even if its descending curve is not 
rapid or wholly continuous. 

MR. CARLTON: In our recent experi- 
ence at the Newberry library, there have 
been at least two instances of improved 
work due in large measure, I believe, to 
"variation of occupation" within the li- 
brary. 

During 1911 four persons were engaged 
on our recataloging work and their hours 
were continuous from 9 a. m. to 5 p. m. 
with the usual hour at noon for luncheon. 
In 1912, these assistants were regularly 
used for substitute service in the refer- 
ence departments for the hour following 
their luncheon period, thus giving them a 
full two hours' surcease from cataloging 
operations. One of the results of the 
change has been an increase of 4,903 vol- 
umes in the number of volumes cataloged 
as compared with the work done during 
1911. While this is not wholly due to the 
change mentioned, I am convinced that the 
two stretches of three hours each, sep- 
arated by the two hours of relief to eye, 
hand and brain, is certainly in part re- 
sponsible for it, and it must be better for 
the catalogers both physically and men- 
tally. 

Until about three years ago the evening 
service of the library was performed as 
overtime work by members of the day staff. 
I am on principle opposed to people work- 
ing both during the day and the evening. 
It is not good for them and in the end I 
do not believe it is good for the institu- 
tion which permits it. In the world of in- 
dustry it is not as a rule the best and 
highest skilled labor which does night 
work or makes up the "night shift." Grad- 
ually, we organized a separate evening 
force composed of college or university 



students, whose services of course we do 
not expect to retain for more than two or 
three years continuously. They are trained 
in their duties by a member of the regular 
staff. After two years' experience with 
this changed condition, I see no reason 
whatever to regret the change, and I be- 
lieve it has been a benefit to the public 
and to the day staff. If it be objected that 
even trained and experienced student as- 
sistance cannot be the equivalent of the 
professional day staff in ability and in the 
high character of the service rendered, I 
would answer that the public has no right 
to expect such equivalent during evening 
hours, Sundays, or holidays. 

Dr. Bostwick said that in his experience 
a separate force for evening or holiday 
work had always proved objectionable, and 
that he had always endeavored to work 
away from it, rather than toward it. 

Dr. Hill said he was of the same opinion. 

Dr. Andrews stated that student assist- 
ants were used on the evening staff of 
the John Crerar Library, and two or three 
had served seven years, all through their 
college course and years of post-graduate 
work. 

Dr. Andrews, chairman of the Committee 
on affiliation with the A. L. A. of other 
than local, state, and provincial associa- 
tions reported that the Committee had 
taken up consideration of the questions as- 
signed them, had agreed upon a plan of 
procedure and expected to be able to < make 
a final report at the annual meeting. Re- 
port accepted as a report of progress. 

Second Session 

At the second meeting the first topic con- 
sidered was a further discussion of Mr. 
Hadley's paper at the Ottawa conference 
on "What library schools can do for the 
profession." 

In response to the request of the presi- 
dent, Mr. Hadley suggested two points for 
discussion in his paper as follows: 

First, the elimination of many non-essen- 
tials in library school curricula, to provide 
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for the introduction into library school 
courses of more definite and extensive con- 
sideration of questions relating to library 
administration, such as the relation of the 
library to the community, the relation of 
the library to the municipality, the work of 
the library with other social and educa- 
tional institutions, etc. 

Second, a division of the instructional 
field between library schools to provide for 
special instruction by special schools in- 
stead of general instruction by all the 
schools. He said that while there was 
doubtless use for all the instruction given 
at present in library schools, there was 
also a great need for instruction in cer- 
tain library questions which were not being 
considered at all in library schools. 

Mr. Hadley believed that it was not 
necessary for every student to receive the 
same full instruction in library technique, 
but that a working knowledge of technique 
should be given to all, with special instruc- 
tion for those who were under appointment 
to definite library positions. Mr. Hadley 
stated that it was more important for a 
prospective librarian of a municipal refer- 
ence library or of a law library to be 
thoroughly grounded in a knowledge of 
municipal affairs and legal affairs than to 
be ignorant in these subjects and have an 
expert's knowledge of library technique. 
He maintained that the library questions 
involved in municipal reference work, in 
law library work, and in special library 
work, were of sufficient importance to be 
recognized by library schools and that if 
prospective librarians in special fields were 
provided with a foundation in the way of 
technical work, that the special library 
problems connected with their future work 
should certainly receive attention in library 
school courses. 

MR. WALTER: The schools have so far 
not found sufficient demand for special 
courses for many of us to feel justified in 
the extra expense necessary to provide 
such extra courses. If many should be de- 
manded, dividing the special field among 
different schools is the only practicable 



plan at present apparent and just what 
courses should be offered will naturally 
depend on the demand. At present it 
seems to be the opinion among those who 
deal with placing students that the demand 
is rather for students with general library 
training who already have preliminary edu- 
cation in special lines and who are wanted 
in a hurry. This precludes in most cases 
any sufficient period of training even in the 
technique of special lines of library work. 
Until libraries are willing to wait long 
enough for special technical library train- 
ing to be obtained or until the demand for 
definite special lines of library training 
seems fairly steady, most of us, I think, 
do not feel that we may properly induce 
students to train for special positions un- 
less such positions are likely to be forth- 
coming. It is useless and worse than use- 
less to take competent people from other 
professions and direct their attention to 
something in which they have little or no 
opportunity to exercise their special abili- 
ties. 

MISS PLUMMER: One of the difficul- 
ties in attempting to specialize in a one 
year course would arise from the fact that 
the schools feel that they cannot be re- 
positions by graduates, and a graduate who 
had specialized for one thing could not be 
prevented from taking a position which re- 
quired another sort of training, or which 
required the general training. Therefore 
the schools feel that they cannot be re- 
sponsible for any but graduates who have 
had general training as a foundation. I 
have found, as the heads of other schools 
have found, in sending questionnaires to 
graduates that they can never suggest any 
subject studied in school that they would 
be willing to do without, and would be 
sorry to have left out anything that was 
in the course. If there is any complaint 
it is of omissions rather than of superflui- 
ties. 

MISS RATHBONE: The only specializa- 
tion that library schools can do, in one year 
at least, is utilizing the specialties that 
students acquire before they come to the 
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school. Among the graduates of last year's 
class, all of whom had the same training in 
the school, one, who graduated from a 
technical school, is now librarian of the 
engineering schools of Columbia Univer- 
sity; another, who had been in a law office 
for a number of years, is at the head of a 
technical and municipal reference depart- 
ment in a public library, and a third, who 
showed unusual organizing ability, is the 
head of a branch in a public library sys- 
tem. I feel that the schools can best 
serve the profession by placing students 
wisely so that their previous experience 
can be utilized. 

Mr. Dudgeon and Miss Curtis both em- 
phasized the point that what the schools 
could give the students depends largely on 
what the students brought. 

Mr. Brett felt that the training of one 
year was a very desirable foundation for 
library work in any line, that in most 
cases students enter school without any 
knowledge of what sort of positions they 
will get, and that the general one year 
course is a valuable foundation and ex- 
ceedingly desirable. Special training was 
out of reach of many of the schools by rea- 
son of the expense involved. 

Dr. Bostwick called attention to the 
enormous expansion of the conditions of 
library work, especially in large libraries 
in the past 15 years. The question to be 
answered by the library schools is, has the 
general training of the schools broadened 
out correspondingly? Does it give as good 
a foundation for the expanded library work 
of today as it did to the somewhat con- 
tracted library work of several years ago? 
He said he was not suggesting that these 
questions would not be answered satisfac- 
torily. 

Dr. Putnam remarked that he approached 
the discussion with some hesitation be- 
cause he could speak merely as an admin- 
istrator, while Mr. Hadley's suggestions 
were based not merely upon his observa- 
tions as an administrator, but upon his ex- 
perience as a student in a library school. 



The suggestions seemed to have two di- 
rections: 

First, that the present curriculum of the 
schools includes subjects which might well 
be omitted because useless in any probable 
given position; and, 

Second, that it omits studies which ought 
to be included, because necessary for cer- 
tain specialized work. 

The criticism in regard to the first did 
not seem to Dr. Putnam convincing. Per- 
haps there is a distinction between the one 
and the two years' course. 

As to the lack of further specialization: 
he cannot help thinking that our entire 
system of education from kindergarten 
through university is just now suffering 
from a curse of specialization; with the 
danger lest so many specialized courses 
would be introduced as to crowd out those 
which are general and fundamental. For 
library work, certainly, the studies of this 
latter character included in the one year's 
course seem to be the minimum. We ad- 
ministrators have assumed that they are 
and we have had confidence in them as 
such. 

Dr. Putnam did not see how they could 
any of them be omitted in favor of others 
tending to specialization, and he was re- 
lieved at the unanimity with which the 
representatives of the library schools de- 
clared that they could not. 

As to the ability of the schools to pro- 
vide specialization in addition, he con- 
curred with Dr. Andrews: that the kind of 
specialization required in a research li- 
brary — for instance, municipal reference 
work, law, medicine or technology, theol- 
ogy or civic work — could not in the nature 
of things be efficiently provided in any or- 
dinary library school. The preparation for 
such work must be either in some institu- 
tion preliminary to the library school, or 
secured after the school by direct contacts. 
In seeking specialists, it was his practice, 
and he thought that of other librarians, to 
inquire of the schools whether among their 
students were any who had had a prelimi- 
nary education in law, or medicine, or ap- 
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plied science, as the case might be. [Note: 
He states that he would have added his 
concurrence with Dr. Andrews' later obser- 
vation that there is such a thing as tech- 
nique in specialized work, and that he 
thinks it very probable that opportunities 
for the study of this technique, under sys- 
tematic conduct, may later be organized, 
perhaps in the form of vacation courses at 
some appropriate center: the course con- 
ducted by specialists of experience and 
intended for and attended by those who are 
either actually engaged in such specialized 
work, or, after their general education and 
library school training, desire to equip 
themselves for it; but that such an under- 
taking would be distinct, and he thinks, 
ought to be kept distinct, from the normal 
curricula of the schools themselves.] 

MISS PLUMMER: As to the difficulty 
in securing students to go into technolog- 
ical libraries and special libraries of other 
kinds : Libraries in most of these lines call 
for men librarians, and the librarian of a 
general library, knowing that he is going 
to have a special department, and wanting 
a man to administer it, would do well to 
find first the man and induce him to go to 
a school for the training in library methods. 

Executive heads of most of the schools 
are women and it is not possible for them 
to invade the men's colleges in search 
of men students for the schools. It would 
seem to be the province of the men who 
are connected with the school faculties to 
attend to this branch of the campaign for 
students. 

I do see, however, in the light of my pres- 
ent experience, that something may have 
to be done in the way of grading students. 
In library schools with large classes of stu- 
dents, ranging from 20 years to 40, with ed- 
ucations ranging from a high school course, 
or its equivalent, to the holding of advanced 
degrees from colleges, and with experience 
ranging from none at all to eight or ten 
years of work in a good library, it can 
easily be seen that there is too much va- 
riety in students to make it desirable to 
give them all the same preparation. I can 



see that if this variety should continue a 
school might have to arrange courses even 
in the first year for the especially equipped 
and especially capable students of the 
class, but this would not mean the doing 
away with the general foundation. 

A specialized school, such as I referred 
to in my article in the Library Journal, 
called "A forecast of library training," 
would be connected with some university 
and carried on by the aid of professors' 
courses. A school otherwise connected 
could not carry on special courses, un- 
less there was sufficient demand to make 
it financially practicable. So far, I think, 
the reason that no school has offered any- 
thing very definite in the way of advanced 
special courses is that there has been no 
stated demand for them. 

Dr. Hill presented the report of the com- 
mittee on deterioration of newspaper paper 
(Printed in full: See pp 22-28.) 

DR. HILL: Before presenting the report 
I will answer the question asked by Dr. 
Bostwick at the Ottawa conference in re- 
gard to experiments made with nickel 
sheet for printing purposes. In a letter 
received from Mr. Thomas A. Edison it 
was stated that while experiments had been 
made along this line they had not pro- 
gressed far enough to warrant definite con- 
clusions. 

The following resolution in regard to the 
exclusion of books from the Parcel Post 
was unanimously adopted: 

Parcel Post 

WHEREAS, The Parcel Post just initi- 
ated, while providing for the various com- 
modities entering into ordinary commerce, 
excepts books, even where transmitted 
for a purpose purely scientific or educa- 
tional, and 

WHEREAS, the considerations which 
induced the establishment of the Parcel 
Post for other articles would apply equal- 
ly to books, while such objections as were 
raised against it as affecting trade could 
not apply to books circulated by public 
libraries to readers, or between libraries 
for the benefit of readers, — such circula- 
tion being a public service in the interest 
of science and education, and 
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WHEREAS, the extension of this serv- 
ice is now blocked by the high rates 
charged upon books as third class mail 
matter, and 

WHEREAS, a modification of those 
rates has for years been sought by the 
library interests of the United States and 
Canada, and the failure to provide it in 
the Parcel Post has been a cause of per- 
plexity and chagrin, be it 

RESOLVED, that the Executive Board 
and Council of the American Library As- 
sociation, representing the library inter- 
ests of the United States and Canada, 
respectfully urge upon Congress the en- 
actment of such legislation as will remedy 
the omission and place books upon the 
same basis as other articles entitled to 
the Parcel Post. 

A resolution of thanks was voted to the 
Chicago Library Club and to Miss Jane 
Addams and the other residents of Hull 
House for the pleasant evening spent at 
Hull House on January 2nd when Gals- 
worthy's "The Pigeon" was presented by 
the Hull House players, and opportunity 
was given for visitors to be shown over 
Hull House. 

Dr. Bostwick moved that the Executive 
Board be requested to consider the advisa- 
bility of sending a delegate to the next 
meeting of the National Municipal League, 
preferably some one residing in or near the 
place of that meeting. Voted. 

For the Committee on Ventilation and 
Lighting, Mr. Ranck, the chairman, sub- 
mitted a somewhat detailed report, indi- 
cating the whole ground that had been cov- 
ered by the committee. In this connection 
he read the list of questions which should 
be answered, or subjects which should be 
considered in connection with ventilation 
and lighting. So far as the committee 
could obtain satisfactory answers from the 
study of literature, and their own investi- 
gations, reports were made on this, but it 
was stated that before any final report 



could be made it would be necessary for 
the committee to have the benefit of the 
results of definite scientific experiments 
on the following questions: 

Questions on which scientific experi- 
ments are needed to get the knowledge 
necessary to define perfect 

VENTILATION 

1. The physiological effects of temper- 
ature and the maximum and minimum 
temperature for the comfort of the aver- 
age person working in or using a library. 

2. The proper degree of relative hu- 
midity when the temperature is between 
60 and 70 for 

a. Persons, 

b. Books and furniture. 

3. What are some of the best and most 
economical methods of humidifying the 
air of a library? 

4. What are the dangers of bacterio- 
logical elements in the air and the rela- 
tion of these to temperature and humidity 
and to dust? 

5. May air be overheated for purposes 
of ventilation, and if so at what temper- 
ature and with what physical and chem- 
ical results? 

6. The physiological effects of air in 
motion, with special reference to carbon 
dioxide, temperature and humidity. 

7. What is it that makes air "fresh" 
and to what extent does the psychological 
element enter into it? 

LIGHTING 

1. The physiological and psychological 
effect of various kinds of light with spe- 
cial reference to the effect of too much 
light and the effect of color. 

2. Find an expression in mathematical 
terms of the maximum and minimum 
amount of light per square inch of read- 
ing surface. 

The foregoing questions to be answered 
on the basis of scientific experiments 
made under the direction of the commit- 
tee, and these results to be checked up by 
a number of selected libraries before the 
final report is published. 



